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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Government to tighten up on exports of refined copper and copper-base scrap. 
@ London Metal Exchange’s copper prices at all-time high as speculators cover. 
@ Zinc stocks reduced in January—GSA asks for stockpile lead and zine for April. 


O 


COPPER—Domestic average 32.700c, ref’y. 


Continued strength of the quotations on the “narrow” 
London Metal Exchange tends to upset the market else- 
where, even though most authorities look upon those 
prices as being wholly unrealistic. London advanced to 
£360 per long ton asked at yesterday’s first session, a 
new high, equivalent to 44.75c per pound. Sales of for- 
eign copper reported to E&MJ for the week that ended 
yesterday involved a total of 14,300 tons. Prices paid on 
varying amounts ranged from 32.775c to 43.825c, per 
pound, f.a.s. N.Y. equivalent. 


The domestic market was firm but unchanged on the 
33c basis. Demand for copper was active throughout the 
week with some consumers requesting that the Govern- 
ment again step in to relieve the situation. 


Department of Commerce officials and members of the 
copper industry met on Feb. 8 to discuss exports of 
copper and copper scrap. Pending action that would 
tighten up on licensing of exports, a temporary embargo 
has been put into effect on all exports. Licenses in all 
probability will be issued under revised regulations on 
the basis of past performance records of shippers. Scrap 
exports may be limited to 6,000 tons a month. 


Rhodesian mines have been abie to step up production 
as workers are returning to their jobs. Output of blister 
at present is estimated at about 50% of capacity. 


Settlement of the Chilean problem is expected shortly. 
The copper bill has passed both Houses of Congress. 
President Ibanez is holding out for controling the indus- 
try through a “Copper Institute.” 


LEAD—1l5c, N.Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1342c) 


The General Services Administration revealed yester- 
day that it will purchase both lead and zinc for the 
stockpile for delivery on or before April 15. The condi- 
tions are the same as on previous occasions. 


Sales of lead in the domestic market were down for the 
week, totaling only 4,140 tons. In view of the heavy sales 
of the two preceding weeks, the drop was expected. The 
undertone of the U.S. market was steady to firm. Lon- 
don prices showed little net change for the week. 


ZINC—11 \4c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 1042-1034c) 


Rumors circulated early in the week to the effect that 
the domestic price would rise on Feb. 7 (Monday) ended 
in exactly nothing. The market was strong here as well 
as abroad, yet no one moved to disturb the 11%c basis 


on Prime Western. Demand was good, though not as 
active as in recent weeks. 


The January statistics, showing that stocks declined by 
7,096 tons, would have made a better impression on the 
trade if production had not increased for the third con- 
secutive month (see page 8). The industry looks for an 
upward trend in shipments to domestic consumers for 
February and March. The January figures, some argue, 
do not give a clear picture of the position of the market. 


TIN—9134c, prompt, N.Y. 


Political developments in the Far East and elsewhere 
caused prices for tin to strengthen. Increased tension 
also brought improvement in consumer buying. 


The International Tin Study Group estimated world 
mine output, excluding China, at 166,500 long tons (tin 
content) for 1954, which compares with 170,000 tons in 
1953. World consumption of primary tin was estimated 
at 135,000 tons for 1954, against 129,500 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Production of tin at the Texas City smelter in January 
totaled 2,402 long tons, against 2,404 tons in December 
and 2,750 tons in January of last year. 


QUICKSILVER-—$322—$324, N.Y. 


The market last week was a narrow affair, with most 
operators marking time in anticipation of a freer flow of 
metal from major producing areas. Offerings of Euro- 
pean metal were noted at prices ranging from $322 to 
$324 per flask, depending on quantity and delivery. On 
small spot lots sellers here were obtaining a small pre- 
mium. 


SILVER—85 4c, N.Y. (London 74d) 


Demand for foreign silver in the U.S. market was mod- 
erate. However, there was no pressure on prices and the 
undertone was steady. London advanced one-quarter 
penny to 74d on Feb. 7. Operators here attached little 
significance to recent price fluctuations in the London 
market. 
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FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire 
refining these ores gives the _— product — P.D.M., Fire 
Refined Copper — for use in brass mills and foundries in 
making high grade products. 
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Titanium Industry’s Output Increased During 1954— 
Expansion Program Calls for 35,000 Tons of Metal 


High records were reported in 1954 
by the titanium industry in the domes- 
tic production of ilmenite concentrates, 
pigments, sponge-metal, and mill prod- 
ucts, according to a preliminary report 
by the Bureau of Mines. Reviewing 
titanium in its major divisions, the 
Bureau reports: 

Titanium Metal—Domestic production 
of commercially-pure titanium sponge 
in 1954 is estimated at 5,300 tons, more 
than double the 1953 output of 2,241 
tons. Production included material from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New- 
port, Del.; Titanium Metals Corporation 
of America, Henderson, Nev.; Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; Cramet 
Incorporated, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 
Bureau of Mines, Boulder City, Nev. 
Production by the Bureau of Mines 
ceased Sept. 7, 1954, after turning out 
246 tons under a Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency contract. 

To meet defense requirements, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization increased 
its titanium sponge expansion program 
from 25,000 tons to 35,000 tons by 1957. 
Three contracts pertaining to produc- 
tion of the metal were signed by the 
General Services Administration as fol- 
lows: 

1—Horizons Titanium Inc., Princeton, 
N. J. Erection and operation of pilot 
plant to study new process. 

2—Dow Chemical. Expansion of the 


company’s 1954 experimental facility 
rated at 600 pounds a day to 1 to 14% 
tons a day by Jan. 1, 1956. 

3—Electro Metallurgical Co., division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Con- 
struction of $31.5-million plant at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, to produce 7,500 tons an- 
nually, initial production to begin 1956. 

Western Pyromet Co., Richland, Calif., 
received from GSA the right to use a 
portion of the Government-owned mag- 
nesium plant at Manteca, Calif., for ex- 
perimental operation on titanium pro- 
duction. 

Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, pro- 
duced 250 pounds of high purity titanium 
(99.9% Ti) by thermal decomposition of 
volatile titanium iodides. This material 
was consumed chiefly for research pur- 


poses. 

Metal Hydrides Inc., Beverly, Mass., 
produced an estimated 2,260 pounds of 
titanium metal powder and titanium 
hydride powder. 


Titanium Mill Products—Output for 
1954 estimated at 1,300 tons. Producing 
plants: Mallory-Sharon Titanium, Inc., 
Niles, Ohio; Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., 
Midland, Pa.; Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Titanium Metals 
Corporation of America, New York, 
N. Y. 


Titanium Pigments—Production and 
shipments of titanium pigments in 1954 





are estimated at the same level as the 
record set in 1953. Titanium pigments 
were produced by the American Cyan- 
amid Co., Pigments Division, at Glouces- 
ter City, N. J.. and Piney River, Va.; 
The Glidden Co., Chemicals-Pigments- 
Metals Division, Baltimore, Md.; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Edge Moor, 
Del., and Baltimore, Md.; and the Na- 
tional Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Sayreville, N. J. Production statistics in 
this industry are supplied in confidence 
and, consequently, are not published. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, an- 
nounced the purchase of the American 
Cyanamid Co.’s titanium dioxide plant 
at Gloucester City, N. J. 

Titanium Concentrates—Domestic il- 
menite production and shipments in 1954 
are estimated at a record high of 546,500 
and 528,900 short tons, respectively, an 
increase of 6 and 3% from 1953. The 
titanium dioxide content ranged from 
45 to 66% in 1954. 

Ilmenite was produced in 1954 by the 
American Cyanamid Co., Piney River, 
Va.; Baumhoff-Marshall Inc., Boise, 
Idaho; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Starke, Fla.; Florida Ore Processing Co., 
Melbourne, Fla.; Idaho-Canadian Dredg- 
ing Corp., Boise, Idaho; National Lead 
Company, Tahawus, N. Y.; Rutile Min- 
ing Company of Florida, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Division, National Lead Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Rutile production and shipments in 
the United States in 1854 are estimated 
at 6,800 and 6,500 short tons, respective- 
ly, about the same as the 1953 figures. 

Imports—United States receipts of 
titanium concentrates for the period 
January to October 1954, inclusive, to- 
taled 252,429 short tons, an increase of 
14,124 tons from the same period in 1953. 
Of this total ilmenite imports were 240,- 
936 tons, coming from India (167,484 
tons) and Canada (73,452 tons). Imports 
from Canada consisted chiefly of ti- 
tanium slag, averaging about 70% ti- 
tanium dioxide. Receipts of rutile from 
Australia, the sole supplier, totaled 11,- 
493 tons. Titanium concentrates were 
free of tariff duties in 1954. 

Titanium sponge-metal imports for 
the first 10 months in 1954, inclusive, 
totaled 136 short tons. All of this ma- 
terial was imported into the United 
States from Japan. The tariff on titanium 
metal was 20% ad valorem. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.0.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $114.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $107.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $107.00; sec- 
ond quality, $98.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$120.00; Alabama, $120; Illinois, $130. 
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Rhodesian Companies Hiring 
New Workers, Prain Says 


Rhodesian copper mining companies 
are hiring new workers to replace those 
who refuse to return to work following 
an ultimatum by the companies to re- 
turn to work or lose their jobs, R. L. 
Prain, chairman of Roan Antelope Cop- 
per Mines, Ltd., and Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust, Ltd., told an audience of 
stockholders at a meeting in New York 
last week. 

Early in January African workers at 
the Rhodesian copper properties went 
on strike for $1.50 per day wage increase. 
Mr. Prain said this would mean an in- 
crease of from 50% to 300%. There is 
some production now through use of 
volunteer workers. 

The copper mining companies with 
which Mr. Prain is associated are seek- 
ing more stable pricing methods he said, 
indicating a belief the London Metal 
Exchange prices are unreal. He said the 
present stocks of copper carried by the 
LME are about 1,000 tons but that be- 
fore the war it carried about 20,000 tons. 

He said the price of copper need not 
be 30c in order to maintain output at 
the present level, and the supply and 
demand should be in balance this year. 
He said the Rhodesian Copperbelt 
would continue to be the second highest 
copper producer in the world. Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines reserves of ore 
rose to 91,000,000 tons averaging 3.2% 
copper last year. This is about 20 years 
of life. Prain said the reserves would 
rise further in the future. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust intends to 
list its shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange and is now conferring with 
officials in this connection. 


Anglo-American Group Backs 
LME Basis on Copper Sales 


In a joint statement issued recently 
the Rhokana Corp. and Nchanga Con- 
solidated, the Anglo American group’s 
copper producers operating in Northern 
Rhodesia, announced that their officials 


had decided not to depart from the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange price as the basis 
for their sales of copper. 

This decision had been taken after 
careful study of suggested alternative 
methods of pricing, the Financial Times 
of London reports. Following are the 
considerations on which the decision 
has been based: 

1— The free operation of the laws of 
supply and demand is the safest, surest 
and most effective means of determining 
prices and any attempt arbitrarily to 
interfere with the operation of these 
laws may redound to the long-term dis- 
advantage of the copper consuming and 
producing industries. 

2—It is not possible at the present 
time to fix a price that will influence 
competition from aluminum and other 
materials to a significant degree. 

3—The implementation of a fixed 
price scheme must involve many diffi- 
culties, some of which may have serious 
repercussions — for example, the crea- 
tion of more than one official price in a 
single market. Moreover, the mechanics 
of operation of any such scheme will 
involve many difficulties, such as the 
determination and amendment of prices 
from time to time and the allocation of 
available supplies. 

4—In principle, the London Metal 
Exchange is an effective mechanism 
through which prices can be fixed by 
the operation of the laws of supply and 
demand, but it is recognized that an im- 
provement might be effected by the in- 
troduction of an electrolytic wirebar 
contract, and it is therefore suggested 
that this question should again be inves- 
tigated by all interested parties. 


= 
Current Literature 


Federated Aluminum Casting Alloys 
Handbook — Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting and Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, N. Y. Pp. 60. Free. 

In addition to descriptive material 
on metallurgy and casting practices, the 
new handbook consolidates for easy ref- 
erence all important specifications per- 
taining to aluminum casting alloys. 
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Slab Zinc imports Totaled 
10,916 Tons in November 


Imports of slab zinc during November 
totaled 10,916 tons, holding to approxi- 
mately the same rate as in prior months, 
according to Census Bureau data com- 
piled by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. Imports of slab zinc in the 11 
months ended November averaged 12,618 
tons a month; the average for 1953 was 
19,548 tons. 

Ore imports in November amounted 
to 38,813 tons (zinc contained), making 
the monthly average for the Jan.-Nov. 
period 37,074 tons. The monthly average 
for the 12 months of 1953 was 42,782 
tons. 

A summary of the zinc import statis- 
tics, by countries of origin, in tons, for 
October and November, 1954, follows: 
Zine ore (content): Oct Nov 

Canada 10,165 16,149 

Mexico . 17,026 16,023 

Guatemala 686 684 

i Se - 915 6 

Peru ; 7,860 5,531 

U. of S. Africa ....... 404 253 

RED occ ctveesess g 20 

Others 3 147 

Totals 3 4 38.813 
Refined zinc: 

Canada , 5,582 5,225 

Mexico 842 980 

Peru 325 300 

SE bviewabencd ve 571 1,461 

Germany (West) ... 40 

ew ee 30% 882 

Norway : 716 

Belgian Congo re 2 1,312 

Australia 

Totals Ti,467 10,916 

Exports of slab (refined) zinc from 
the U.S. in November totaled 2,400 tons, 
of which 2,205 tons went to Argentina, 
168 tons to the United Kingdom, and the 
remainder to other countries. The 
monthly rate of exports for the 11 
months ended November, 1954, was 2,134 
tons, which compares with 1,734 tons 
for the year 1953. 

. 


Germany’s Copper Imports 


Copper imports of West Germany 
during 1953 and the 11 months of 1954, 
in metric tons, according to the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Metal Statistics: 

Jan.- 
Year Nov 
1953 1954 


Ore (gross weight) 149,908 142,139 
Matte (gross weight) 8,387 7,706 
Unrefined copper ... 47,378 52,618 
Refined copper ....... 49,979 108,051 

Exports of refined copper by West 
Germany totaled 35,438 tons in the Jan.- 
Nov. period of 1954, against 46,867 tons 
during all of 1953. 


Japanese Aluminum for U.K. 


Japanese aluminum producers have 
concluded a contract to export 1,000 
tons of primary aluminum to the United 
Kingdom, according to the Light Metal 
Association of Japan. Though inquiries 
for aluminum for export have been in- 
creasing, Japanese producers have 
maintained prices on an unchanged 
basis for some time and apparently they 
do not intend to raise the price in the 
foreseeable future. 





MANGANESE 


99.9+ 7. 


MANGANESE 
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BOX 479 KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 





CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE always in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 lb. 
ingot, 99% plus, 23.2c.; in pigs, 21%c. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 23.7c.; 99.8%, 
24.2c.; 99.85%, 25.2c.; 99.9%, 26.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb., 99%% 
grade: 

Domestic Domestic 

Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 

New York Laredo 
Feb. 28.500 
Feb. d 28.500 
Feb. ‘ 28.500 
Feb. d 28.500 
Feb. J 28.500 
Feb. J 28.500 


(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
(a) Shapes 

Feb. ‘ $1.70 
Feb. te ty : 1.70 
Feb. venbadet : 1.70 
Feb. : 1.70 
Feb. e 1.70 
Feb d 1.79 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per Ib., in ton lots. cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97% grade, 0.5% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold as 
chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.16. 


COBALT—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per Ib. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 
COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 

GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 
GERMANIUM — Per Ib., $295. 

INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $130@$135. 


LITHIUM — Per Ib. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 

MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL, 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE —Per Ib., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.0.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c. per pound. 


MCLYBDENUM -— Per lb., 99% $3.0v. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
64%c, U. S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%4c per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.o.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $140, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $17@$21. 


PLATINUM~—Per oz. troy, $76@$80. Our 
appraisal of average price for week 
$78.50. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib., 
$322@$324. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $60@$65. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$6; distributors, 100-Ib. lots, $7.25. Effec- 
tive Jan. 3. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 1644c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per Ib., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $4.50, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum .5% iron, 
$4.00). Effective Dec. 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.00. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM—Per Ib., sponge, $10. 
Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 Ib., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.25@$3.50; min. 
60% $3.80@$4.00; min. 65% $4.25@$4.35. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 
Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 


Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. US. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $38@$40. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 


Rhodesian: 
48% CreOz3, 3to1 ratio lump (b)$43.00@$44.00 
48% CreOz, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$41.00 
48% CreO3,no ratio (b) $32.00 @$33.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreOz, no ratio 
44% CreoOz, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CrO:, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
46% CrO:, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% Cr2Oz, 3 to 1 ratio 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
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COBALT ORE ~— Per Ib. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont, 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM ~- TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe05-Ta2Os in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$11.75; nearby business $12.00@$12.25. 


MANGANESE ORE — Though con- 
sumption is increasing, buyers are not 
taking on important tonnages at this 
time. 


Indian ore was quotable at 84@86c per 
long ton unit of Mn, cif. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 82@84c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 95c 
per long ton unit of Mn, duty paid. 

Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 
minimum 84 per cent MnOs, carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50. f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE —Per Ib. of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOc, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per Ib., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 7¥44@7 tec. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, cif. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $30.50@$31.50, nominal; 
scheelite $31.50@$32.50. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
250s bid, 255s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V20;5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3l1c., f.o.b. mine. 








LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO.., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif, Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrO,, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb., car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c.; less than carload, 
3044c. 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 54%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 724% 
to 734% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98%4 per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 


TT 


Buyers 
and 
Sellers of 





JIU HANNNUUUAAAUUALAAAAAAUGAAUAOAONEELE 
S>aUUOUUUUNONNNUUUUNNNUUUUNAGONOUUOAEAAIANN 


MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 
CORP. 

11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehall 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 11.25c., large or small crystals, 
f.0.b. N. Y. Effective Jan. 31. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE —Per Ib. $142. 
ae 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per Ib. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass . 44.27 44.81 (a) 35.36 
Best quality brass 45.81 46.35 45.75 
Red brass 80%..... 47.35 47.89 47.29 
Red brass 85%...... 48.44 48.98 48.38 
Com’! bronze 9%. 50.08 50.62 50.02 
Gilding metal .. 51.19 51.73 51.13 


(a) Free cutting 
Prices effective Feb. 1 


CADMIUM—Per lb. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per Ib. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 51.76c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
49.79c.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 38.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per lb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 20c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 87c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10% 
58.25c.; 18% 62.01c.; wire and rods, 10% 
60.58c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5% tin, 70.12c.; wire and rods, 5% 
70.62c.; 10% 76.78c. 


ZINC — Per Ib., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
20%c.; plates 18@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 15%c. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 























THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead » Copper Anodes 
Solder + Metal Powders * Zinc Die Cast Alloy 
Selenium * Tellurium * Germanium 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 


Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 











Primary Magnesium Production 
(Bureau of Mines) 
















° Production of primary magnesium in 1954 totaled 69,729 tons, against 93,075 tons 
m on in 1953 and 105,821 tons in 1952. Production was cut back at various plants owned ; 
by the Government as requirements diminished. Output in the fourth quarter of 
* 1954 was 14,880 tons. It came from the Dow Chemical plant at Freeport, Texas, and 
Minerals and Metals the Government-owned plant at Valasco, Texas. Production in the 1950-1954 period, 
by months, in tons: 
‘ 1950 1951 1952 1953 (a) 1954 
+. Be eo eee 1,002 1,876 7,425 9,908 6,447 
OI pord nl DEE ccc cuddetesacd cece 913 1,709 7,794 9,078 5,856 
DS. shehbs abe 0eendooeee 948 1,885 8,893 10,352 6,545 
yr seers 957 2,043 8,800 9,751 6,204 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Sere reser 972 2,194 9,093 9,116 6,460 
GR Ee ae SE 1,175 2,512 8,670 7,286 6,191 
. BE Gas dads vas clevactareka 1,332 2,998 9,529 6,207 6,049 
DL dtnetddseehenunad soe 1,400 3,418 9,771 6,266 5,772 \ 
Oe ey > 1,635 4,166 8,422 6,076 5,325 
COPPER, ZINC SE 4d sc bbeneennsess 1,690 5,147 8,990 6,341 5,149 
EY <..cosesughbanes sé 1,760 6,910 9,122 6,227 4,942 
_s nn RS 1,942 6,923 9,312 6,467 4,789 
Setels ...... Siemans. 15,726 40,881 105,821 93,075 69,729 
BUYERS 





(a) Preliminary figures 





ORES, CONCENTRATES 

SCRAP, RESIDUES 

FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS Sulphur — Production, Shipments Stocks 
in Laurel Hill, L. L, N.Y. (Bureau of Mines) 

Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 












Production, mine or plant shipments, apparent sales, and producers’ stocks of 







FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY native and recovered elemental sulphur in the United States, figures in long tons: 
a lary) Novembe January-November | 
—— Vv" r— — -Nov — 
Bartlesville, Okiachoma 1954 1953 1953 1954 
we Native Sulphur (Frasch) : 
PUTIN in nticnbdcd oe d¥e cde cede hus 370,468 4,717,843 5,037,634 








SELLERS Mine or plant shipments. . ea 388,411 4,803,220 4,882,304 
REE GED occ ccwe ceecoseccesescsse 403,951 4,763,415 4,850,502 

COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) SE OED gs ca cuass waco casivas 3,209,618 3,023,283 3,023,283 3,209,618 

Recovered Sulphur (a): 

CADMIUM I re ss Se 29,400 28,000 309,099 325,200 

1 AND BY-PRODUCTS Mine or plant shipments............... 22,887 35,773 294,804 326,806 
ae wad IE oS al hens snc ccakiied 19,732 35,773 296,624 328,393 
MERCURY Producers’ stocks ............0csseees 104,151 107,137 107,137 104,151 
















(a) Recovered sulphur of purity of 97% or more. 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature usually appearing the second week of each month) 


NICKEL—Private industry can count on an additional 
1,000 short tons of nickel for its use during the first 
quarter of 1955, bringing to 24,000 short tons the total 
amount of nickel available to industrial users during 
the January-March period. 


Increased allocation to private users means less nickel 
will go into the stockpile. 


Nickel removed from warehouses for both industrial 
use and stockpiling purposes in 1954 was, by quarters, 
(1) 29,100 short tons, (2) 43,250, (3) 21,950, (4) (minus 
December) 23,550. 


POTASH-—Forthcoming decision by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, legally required by Feb. 24, will determine whether 
injuries were, are, or will be sustained by “dumping” of 
foreign products in this country, The product involved 
in the Tariff Commission hearings is muriate of potash 
from East Germany, which competes primarily along 
the East Coast with domestic producers, centered around 
Carlsbad, N. M. Recently assigned the job of determin- 
ing injuries under the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921, the 
Tariff Commission will report its decision back to the 
Treasury Department for action. The Treasury has al- 
ready determined that dumping exists. If the Tariff 
Commission finds injury, the Treasury will automatical- 
ly place a countervailing duty on muriate of potash, 
estimated at $7 per ton. 


MANGANESE-—A proposed bill by Representative Wilbur 
D. Mills (D-Ark.) to extend the present manganese 
purchase program through 1963 and add two more pur- 
chase depots to the present three is now in the hands 
of the Mines Subcommittee of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. It has been placed with two 
similar bills, sponsored by Rep. Burr Harrison (D-Va.) 
and Watkins Abbitt (D-Va.), but no consideration will 
be undertaken until after the organization meeting of 
the Subcommittee this week. 


The Mills bill calls for increased Government pur- 
chases of domestic manganese from the present 18-mil- 
lion long ton units to 105-million long ton units. Man- 
ganese purchasing would be divided among the three 
present depots — Deming, N. M., Butte-Phillipsburg, 
Mont., and Wenden, Ariz.—and the two proposed depots 
— Ozark-Cushman, Ark., and Southern Appalachians 
area. Each depot would purchase 15-million units, and a 
30-million unit reserve would be purchased through 
one or another of the depots as it becomes available in 
other parts of the United States. 


URANIUM-—Jesse C. Johnson, director of AEC’s Raw 


Materials Division, told the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that the United States is in the 
midst of a uranium-mining boom. He said more uranium 
is being mined each month now than was mined during 
the entire year of 1949—the first year of the AEC’s ore 
purchasing program. 


However, warned Johnson, if prospecting were to stop 
now, “Most of our known ores would be exhausted” by 
March, 1962—when the current AEC ore-purchased 
program expires. He emphasized that the Government 
must continue to encourage prospecting for uranium, 
because private industry’s own demands will not be 
sufficient to sustain the mining industry until after 1980. 
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Today’s uranium miners number over 4,000, working 
in 800 mines. This is in contrast to 50 miners on 15 
mines in 1948. At least 15 ore deposits of more than 
100,000 tons each are known in the Colorado Plateau 
area, one of which contains several million tons. In 1948 
two or three such deposits were all that were known. 


In addition to domestic production, the United States 
has invested $120-$130 millions in South African ura- 
nium mines, and has put up one-third of the $140 mil- 
lion Australian uranium industry. Johnson attributed 
the American uranium boom to individual prospectors, 
and to their incentive, which he claimed was the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed price program. 


COPPER-—F acing a squeeze in copper supplies, the indus- 


try is awaiting a decision of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization to channel more copper away from the emer- 
gency stockpile into commercial hands. 


One other Government action, based on the coppe: 
situation, had already been established. The Commerce 
Department has re-established quarterly quotas for 
copper exports. For the combined months of February 
and March, the total quota amounts to 6,000 tons of cop- 
per scrap and 6,000 tons of copper in copperbase and 
alloy scrap. Copper exporters’ individual licenses are 
being based on historical exporting records. 


SLOWNESS OF MINING LEGISLATION in Congress 


this session is characterized within the committees them- 
selves. For example, the House Mining Subcommittee 
in mid-February was still without a staff director, hav- 
ing released Robert S. Butler who had held the post 
during the 83rd Congress. The Senate Mining Subcom- 
mittee will not be ready for any new business until well 
into March, It is concentrating on a report of the find- 
ings of the previous Malone Mining Subcommittee of 
the 83rd Congress. 


EISENHOWER’S FREER TRADE PROGRAM was vig- 


orously defended against the widespread attacks of the 
past two weeks before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Former Republican Congressman Charles P. 
Taft, brother of the late Senator Robert Taft and presi- 
dent of the Committee for a National Trade Policy, told 
the House Committee it must choose between aiding a 
few industries and strengthening the free world alliance. 


Mr. Taft pointed out that spokesman for particular in- 
dustries all claim that without high tariffs domestic 
production would be cut back leading to impairment of 
the national defense. He said Secretary of State Dulles 
and Defense Secretary Wilson, along with the rest of the 
President’s cabinet, urged passage of the bill (H.R. 1) 
“to keep our defenses strong.” 


Denouncing the argument of high tariff advocates that 
lower tariffs mean fewer jobs for U. S. labor, he said 
that the three major labor organizations, the AFL, the 
CIO, and the Railway Clerks “say that this bil will help 
American labor and will increase job opportunities.” He 
also said “broadly based business groups” like the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development “say that the bill is good for the 
national economy.” 

















i ee ee oe oe | 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.:- NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5-3200 

















Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides, 

* 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Plant: Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 


WAH CHANG 


eo] 126) 7 -Salel. 











‘‘Free’’ Gold Market 


Demand for “free” gold was active 
during January and total volume of 
business rose by about 6%. The Far 
Eastern crisis led to an increase in gold 
hoarding in all Asiatic countries. There 
were no Russian gold sales during the 
last month. 

The new Taiwan dollar lost 14% in 
free markets. The Chinese Communist 
dollar dropped 6% and the Indonesian 
rupiah, already weak in December, 
eased an additional 3%, according to 
Pick’s World Currency Report. 

Nominal quotations on “free” gold, 
computed at the free or black market 
value of the U.S. dollar in local markets, 


per fine oz: 
Bars (12.5 kg) 


Dec. 30 Jan. 31 
New York, transit ....... $35.10 $35.10 
A na0.6 So dnedas oon % 37.80 37.65 
i Ge os sateccusudt 37.85 38.30 
EE bon ctNedeace “ 48.65 53.50 
ND Newick dames basees at 35.00 35.05 
DEE cxcsepaccescoda” Sane 35.20 
DED daviedeededes.coccee 35.50 35.75 
PD SOGGE ciw ise ccrcos 39.50 38.75 


Japanese Alumina to Canada 


The Japan Light Metal Co. is to sup- 
ply the Aluminum Company of Canada 
with 20,000 tons of alumina in 1955. 
Shipments are expected to increase in 
1956. The alumina will be shipped to 
Kitimat, British Columbia, and the first 
shipment will be made in April. 
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Slab Zinc Stocks Reduced 
7,096 Tons During January 

Slab zinc stocks declined by 7,096 tons 
during January, due to continued large 
deliveries to the Government for its 
stockpile. Production increased again, 
the daily rate for the first month of the 
year being 2,778 tons, against 2,747 tons 
in December and an average of 2,379 
tons a month for all of 1954, according 
to the American Zinc Institute. 

Though shipments to domestic con- 
sumers were on a moderately reduced 
scale, unfilled orders increased from 
45,862 tons at the end of December to 
57,421 tons at the end of January. 

A summary of the statistics for De- 
cember and January, in tons, follows: 








(a) Dec. Jan. 
1954 1955 
Stock at beginning ........ 134,636 124,277 
ST no ddbconeseaneec 85,164 86,106 
Production, daily rate..... 2,747 2,778 
Shipments: 
0 eee 74,900 70,863 
Export-drawback ....... 3,405 2,644 
Government acec’t ....... 17,218 19,695 
Be Sa ee 95,523 93,202 
Stock at end ........ ..++124,277 117,181 
Unfilled orders ............ 45,862 57,421 


(a) Revised figures. 
Production of slab zinc in December 
and January, by grades, with deduc- 
tions for metallurgical losses resulting 
from conversion of lower grades into 
Special High: 


Dec Jan 

1954 1955 
Special High Grade .. .. 26,541 27,893 
Regular High Grade ...... 13,917 15,021 
Intermediate .............. 1,767 2,587 
Prime Western, etc. ....... 42,929 40,583 
WORE 0 cccccsncvesecese 85,154 86,084 


Stocks of slab zinc in the hands of 


producers, in tons: 
Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 


1954 1955 

Special High Grade . .. 27,999 25,055 
Regular High Grade . 23,794 19,714 
Intermediate ............. 823 852 
Prime Western, etc . 71,661 71,610 
Totals . ++ -124,277 117,181 


U.S. Zinc Consumption 

Slab zinc consumption in the U.S. 
increased 4% to 82,111 in November, 
against 79,195 tons in October. Con- 
sumption for November was at the 
highest monthly rate since June 1953, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. 

Consumption by industry groups for 
October and November, in tons, was as 
follows: 








Oct. Nov. 

1954 1954 
Galvanizers CereT TTT Ss 34,212 
Brass mills ..............- 9,501 10,573 
MEE cin Vons cetnceene 26,051 30,572 
Rolling mills “4 . 4,181 3,969 
Oxide plants ............. 1,798 1,529 
i ie eaticesctounnenl 1,296 1,256 
Total reported ......... 79,195 82,111 
Est. unreported ... 350 350 
Sn “Glesssaecetacceuel 79,545 82,461 


Consumers’ stocks of slab zinc as 
November ended totaled 96,224 tons, 
which compares with 93,362 tons a 
month previous, the Bureau’s figures 
show. Galvanizers had 51,958 tons on 
hand; brass mills 13,844 tons; die casters 
23,738 tons; roiling mills 4,953 tons; ox- 
ide plants 198 tons; and other plants 
1,533 tons. 














E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





Daily Prices of Metals 














ELECTROLYTIC COPPER , TIN i _———- we zINC —— 
Domestic Export Straits 99% (a) : Delivered East 
Feb. Refinery Refinery § NewYork New York NewYork  § St.Louis (b) St. Louis 
3 32,700 36.000 90.750 89.750 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 
4 32.700 34.500 91.500 90.500 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 
5 No Market 34.500 91.500 90.500 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 
7 32.700 37.775 90.750 89.750 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 
8 32.700 36.750 91.250 90.250 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 
9 32.700 35.300 91.750 90.750 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 
Averages 32.700 35.804 91.250 90.250 15.000 14.800 12.000 11.500 


34.996c.; Straits tin, 90.646.; New York 
St. Louis zinc, 11.500c.; and silver 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers end their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis. as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are qoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consun. 
er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seab ard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.30... per pound above 
refinery basis. 


Our export quotation for coppe: reflects prices 


(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 
(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Feb. 5 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 32.325c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
lead, 15.000c.; St. Louis lead, 14.800c.; Prime Western zinc delivered 12.000c.; East 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c. 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, depending on dimensions and qual- 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.l5c. per 
pound. 


obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St. 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c.; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands 4 
premium of 1.35c. per pound over the East St 
Louis basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade. 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 


per 


Quotations for zinc reflects sales of the Prime 
Western grade as 
when soid on a Prime 


well as sales of other grades 


Western basis. Premiums 


New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 














Sterling Silver London The daily New York silver quotation re- foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
ported by Handy & Harman is for silver to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
Feb. Exchange New York London Gold (a) contained in ores and other unrefined New York market. , 
906 i silver-bearing materials, in cents and The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
3 278.3 “sn 85.250 73.750d. 251s. 8d. fractions of a cent per troy ounce, It is mined domestic silver was established at 
4 278.3437 85.250 73.750d. 251s. 9d. determined by Handy & Harman on the 90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
5 Not Quoted basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
=~ in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939 
7 278.3750 85.250 74.000d. 251s. 9d. nearby delivery at New York as reported London silver quotations are in pence 
000d 1 daily by regular suppliers, and is usually per troy ounce, basis .999 fine. 
8 278.3437 85.250 74. ¥ 251s. 9 ed. one quarter cent below the price paid for London gold quotations are per troy 
9 278.2500 85.250 74.000d. 251s. 10d. such bar silver, this reduction being al- ounce, basis 1000 fine. 

lowance to such suppliers for carrying, Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 

Av 278.341 85.250 (a) Open market delivering, and marketing. In addition to the demand market in the forenoon. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 





Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 

Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 
Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation)............... (d) 87.4 (a) 85.8 83.2 744 +13.0 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons............. (d) 2,110 (a) 2,070 2,007 1,774 +336 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks)............. (d) 190,091 (a) 190,468 177,877 139,042 +-51,049 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)............... 10,003 9,981 9,833 8,855 +1,148 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $45,601 $48,343 $60,429 $30,658 +-$14,943 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e).... (d)131 Jan. _......... 130 125 +-6 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices(b)........ ees ere 187.45 180.66 +-7.08 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics(e)....... (d)1099 Jan. _.......... (a) 109.5 110.8 9 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 


London Metal Exchange 

















COPPER————. a ————e ZINC = TIN 
Current Current 
Cash 3 Mo. Month 3 Mo. Month 3 Mo. Cash 3 Mo. 
Feb. Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Ask 
3 337% 342% 316 317 104% 104% 104% 105 90 90% 87% 88 709 710 710 711 
4 345 347% 321 322% 105% 106 105% 105% 91 91% 88% 89% 723 724 723 724 
7 337% 340 317% 320 104% 105 105 105% 90% 91 * 88% 88% 719 720 720 721 
8 347% 350 330 332 104% 104% 104% 105 90% 91 88 88% 715 716 718 720 
9 357% 360 341 342 104% 104% 104% 105 90% 91 88 88% 721 722 723 724 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per Ib. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A., 24%4c.; low carbon, 3444c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$190 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.0.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.49; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoO,), $1.28; 
molybdic trioxide (MoO,), bagged, $1.24, 
canned, $1.25. Effective Dec. 10. 

Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 

5,000 lb or more, base price; 1,000 Ib 
up to 5,000 lb, 2c; 500 Ib up to 1,000 Ib, 
3c; 100 lb up to 500 lb, 6c; 25 lb up to 
100 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per Ib. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
gr. *e, 12c.; 75% grade 14.4c.; 90% grade, 
17.5c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.o.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.00 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. Effective Jan. 3. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max. 142% C, 18-20% 
Si lle.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-14%2% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots: 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per lb. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 lb., $4.30; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$13.50@$14.00; foundry, $16.50@$17.00 
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STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $37.00; 
No. 2 heavy $33.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $34.00; No. 2 heavy, $30.00. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595@$900. 


Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 


Per short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.0o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 
bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSOx,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AloOs, 1.5 to 2.5 percent Fe2Os, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AloOs, 5 to 8 percent SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AloOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiOv, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AloOs, $17, f.o.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.0.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AloOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM-—Per ton, crude, c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF2 content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 

Short Ton 


Pellets, 60% 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $47.50. 


Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaF 2, calcite 
and silica variable; FeoO3 .14%, $44 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-Ib. bags $4 extra. 


European fluorspar c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, $26@$28; acid grade, $47.50@ 
$52.50, nominal. 


Mexican fluorspar, metallurgical, 
72%2% effective CaF2 content, all rail, 
duty paid, $23 per short ton; barge, 
Brownsville, Tex., $25.50. 


GRAPHITE — Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 


Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 26%4c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.i.f. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KY ANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S.C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 
bags, c.if. Atlantic ports $50@$55 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 

Size Per Pound 
1% x2 inc .70 to $1.60 
S 23° $1.10 to $1.60 

x3 
x3 
x4 
x5 
x6 
x8 
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Punch mica, 10@16c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 15% lower 
than for clear. 


Quotations on other nonmetallic min- 
erals appeared in issue of Feb. 3. 


Federated Metals Division 
Forms Aluminum Department 


Federated Metals Division, American 
Smelting and Refining Co., announced 
last week that it has established a na- 
tional Aluminum Department. This or- 
ganizational change unifies Federated’s 
aluminum operations, according to E. L. 
Newhouse, Jr., vice president. The move 
also facilitates the company’s program 
for establishing marketing and product 
uniformity, as well as rendering tech- 
nical assistance. 

Allan Nichamin, active in the alumi- 
num smelting field for more than 27 
years and formerly manager of Fed- 
erated’s aluminum plant in Detroit, will 
manage the department, with offices in 
Detroit. 

Donald L. LaVelle, formerly research 
metallurgist in the central research 
laboratory of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the de- 
partment. His office will be located at 
the company’s Perth Amboy, N. J., plant. 

Mr. Nichamin is vice president of the 
Aluminum Smelters’ Research Institute, 
a member of the American Foundry- 
men’s Society, and served on aluminum 
industry committees for NPA and OPS 
during the Korean emergency. 

Mr. LaVelle is a member of American 
Foundrymen’s Society, American Insti- 
tute of Metallurgical Engineers, and the 
American Society for Metals. 


Replacement Battery Shipments 


Estimated shipments of automotive 
replacement batteries by United States 
manufacturers during 1952, 1953, and 
1954, by months, in thousands of bat- 
teries, according to a report prepared 
for the Association of American Bat- 
tery Manufacturers by Dun & Brad- 
street. 

1952 1953 1954 


January 1,639 1,571 1,788 
February 963 1,162 1,422 
769 1,202 1,194 

850 1,245 1,150 

1,137 1,462 1,391 

1,535 2,004 1,834 

2,526 2,528 2,288 

2,905 2,707 2,481 

2,874 2,852 2,728 

3,112 2,825 2,660 

November 2,168 2.165 (a)2,410 
December 1,975 1,890 1,794 


Totals ...... 22,453 23,613 23,140 
(a) Corrected 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 33c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 37c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 
42\%4c. Yellow, 28%4c and upward. 


Smelters-Refiners Lead Stocks 


Smelters’ and refiners’ stocks of lead, 
in tons, according to the American Bu- 
reau of Metal Statistics: 

Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1954 1955 
In ore, matte, and in 

process at smelters 57,452 62,074 
In base bullion 16,888 18,170 
Transit to refineries 2,570 1,723 
In process, refineries ...... 27,816 27,164 
Refined lead 79,814 77,930 
Antimonial lead 14,789 


199,113 201,850 


Total stocks of lead at smelters and 
refineries on Jan. 1, 1954 amounted to 
196,340 tons, and on Jan. 1, 1953 it was 
149,778 tons. 

Consumers’ stocks of lead on Dec. 1, 
1954, totaled 98,143 tons, of which 80,089 
tons was refined soft lead and 18,054 
tons antimonial, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
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Receipts of Lead in Ore 


Receipts of lead in ore and scrap by 
U.S. smelters, in tons, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics: 


In ore: Nov. Dec 
Domestic 29,107 29,646 
Foreign ¥ 8,622 16,020 

37,729 5, 

Lead in scrap (a) ‘ 5,628 45 

Totals .. ‘ 43,357 50,123 

(a) Only scrap smelted in connection with 
ore, plus some scrap received by primary 
refiners. 

Total receipts of lead in ore and scrap 
by U.S. smelters in 1954 amounted to 
544,236 tons, which compares with 549,- 
965 tons in 1953 and 546,111 tons in 1952. 


iron Ore in 1954 


Production of iron ore in the U.S. in 
1953 and an estimated total for 1954, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, fig- 
ures in gross tons: 

Lake Superior: 1953 1954 

Michigan 13,813,341 10,447,000 
80,085,614 49,015,000 
1,756,150 1,591,000 


95,655,105 61,053,000 


Wisconsin 
Totals 
Southeastern States: 
Alabama 
Georgia, Tennessee 
and Virginia 
Totals 
Northeastern States: 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 





7,462,379 5,500,000 


229,366 
7,691,745 


100,000 
5,600,000 





876,168 
3,264,373 
1,021,272 
5,161,813 


503,000 
3,500,000 
727,000 
4,730,000 





Western States: 
Utah 4,838,983 
California 1,627,357 
Texas 1,029,327 
Other 1,372,991 
8,868,658 
617,448 
117,994,769 


2,822,000 
1,192,000 
826,000 
29,000 
5,769,000 
712,000 


77,864,000 





Byproduct ore 
Grand totals ... 





italy’s Quicksilver Exports 


Italy exported 2,022 metric tons of 
quicksilver in the Jan.-Nov. period of 
1954, according to the Central Institute 
of Statistics. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1953 the exports totaled 1,706 
tons. 
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Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Feb. 8, 1955 
Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc). $68.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc -.- $68.00 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a)$187.85 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Jan. 29, 1955, 
was 12.13c (U.S.) per lb., f.0.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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Smeliters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 2642c; No. 12 alloy, 2542c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 27 4ec. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 27¥4c; No. 2, 
2644c; No. 3, 2544c; No. 4, 24%ec. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 3142c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 30c; light copper, 2842c; 
refinery brass, 27c. 

. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.ob. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per |b. 
No. 1 copper wire 2812@29 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 2714@27'2 
Light copper 2542@25% 
No. 1 composition 2234@23 
Composition turnings 22%4@22% 
Cocks and faucets 18%2@19 
Light brass 14%4,@14% 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 15@15%% 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 15@15% 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 1812@18% 
Brass pipe, cut 19@19% 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 17@17% 
Rod ends, brass 181%4@19 
New soft brass clips 20%2@21 
Cast aluminum, mixed 11@11% 
Aluminum crankcases 11@11% 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 15@15% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 11%@12 
Aluminum turnings, clean 7%4@8 
Zinc die cast, mixed 3%@4 
Zinc die cast, new 44@5 

5@5\% 
New zinc clips 6@64 
Soft or hard lead.... 11%@12 
Battery plates 6@6% 
Babbitt mixed 14 
Linotype or stereotype 14% 
Electrotype 123 
Solder joints close cut 17@17% 
Block tin pipe 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt 42@43 
Monel clips, new 27@28 
Monel sheet, clean 27@28 
Nickel, rod ends 60 
Nickel, clippings 60 











SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 






A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








Steel Industry to Spend 
$695-Million During 1955 


Expenditures totaling $680-million 
were made last year by the iron and 
steel companies of the United States, 
American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports. This was in addition to the $5.6- 
billion which the companies had al- 
ready spent for new equipment and 
construction during the eight postwar 
years, 1946 to 1953 inclusive. 

The nine-year outlay, totaling $6.3- 
billion, will be augmented by another 
heavy investment during 1955. The price 
tag this year may total $695-million, ac- 
cording to advance estimates. Almost 
every concern in the industry has plans 
for capital improvements and expansion. 

Many new facilities came into opera- 
tion during 1954. These included several 
new electric steelmaking furnaces, two 
new blast furnaces, a new continuous 
hot sheet and strip mill, new annealing 
facilities, a new cold rolled strip mill, 
the replacement of old byproduct coke 
ovens, and much other equipment. - 

With the construction and agricul- 
tural industries creating heavy demands 
for galvanized steel sheets, some com- 
panies have been investing in continu- 
ous galvanizing equipment. There are 
approximately 22 continuous hot dip 
galvanizing lines in operation. Five 
more are reported being built and nine 
are being planned. 

One company plans to spend about 
$50-million for new bar mill equipment, 
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pipe making facilities, wire drawing 
equipment and a continuous galvaniz- 
ing line. Two other companies plan to 
increase their pipe production facilities. 
Another plans to spend heavily on its 
cold rolled strip department. New coke 
ovens, new tin plate equipment and 
structural steel mills are among the 
many projects. 

All of the expansion and improvement 
has been financed either privately or 
from net earnings. 

* 


Canada’s Copper Exports 


Exports of refined copper by Canada 
during 1953 and the 11 months of 1954, 
in tons, according to the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics: 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Nov. 


To: 1953 1954 
United States .......... 74,657 54,043 
United Kingdom ....... 51,383 72,363 
ED .6-ctcosqeccesas cet 2,940 7,066 
DEL, dub os-enamnnnamich ee 2,345 5,750 
St 29 tknénaaning 546.0% ane 1,876 
DE cicnecesseeess 336 eee 
West Germany ......... 84 395 
Switzerland ............ 224 168 
ae ouxe 566 
Tt dhneeeceshe€6o bn 24 5 

WE sc cneancsocvacs 131,993 142,232 





In the 1l-months’ period of 1954, 
Canada exported 42,453 tons of copper 
contained in ore, matte, etc. against 
51,158 tons in the 12-months of 1953. 
The U.S. obtained 30,441 tons of cop- 
per in ore, etc., in the Jan.-Nov. period 
of 1954, against 35,716 tons during all of 
1953. 


Zinc Oxide Production 


Total production of zinc oxide (lead 
free and leaded) increased 8% in De- 
cember, compared with November, the 
Bureau of Mines reports. Producers’ 
stocks increased 10% during December 
and were the highest since April, 1954. 

Zinc oxide production, shipments and 
stocks, in tons, for November and 
December: 


Production: Nov. Dec. 
SO - Sivavcotetudives 11,800 12,782 
EE cavtdacucd ceuccies 2,485 2,645 

Shipments: 

EL otic nt cevcubans 11,953 11,615 
ee eee 1,377 1,436 

Stock at end: 

DEY 6 ibesu de cecscsée 14,756 15,923 
DE Banepiseanvewneses 8,189 9,398 


Raw material consumed in the pro- 
duction of zinc oxide during December 
totaled 15,331 tons (gross weight), con- 
taining 8,414 tons of zinc. Zine ore 
accounted for 11,655 tons and ore resi- 
dues 3,676 tons. 


Aluminum in West Germany 


West German aluminum output in 
1955 is expected to reach 134,000 metric 
tons, according to industry estimates. 
This compares with 129,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1954 and 106,000 tons in 1953. 
The increase in output should result 
from full-scale operation of facilities 
brought into service during the last 
year, Reuters reports. 
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